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NOTES. 
Grandio, Gradio; Grandivus, Gradivus. 

In Aulularia, vv. 48 and 49, we read : 

Si hercle hodie fustem cepero aut stimulum in manum 
Testudineum istum tibi ego grandibo gradum, 

but BDEJ according to Goetz have gradibo. The passage is 
quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 115, 1, where the codices give 
grandivo. The connection with grandire 1 is of course undeniable, 
but the pun is much more effective if we read gradibo gradum, 
and it becomes a question which none of the editors seems to have 
entertained, whether the spelling of the MSS. ought not to be kept. 
Plautus seems to be fond of puns where there is a difference of 
quantity in the vowels of the words played upon. To cite but a 
few examples, Amph. 318 exdssatum ds, 342 ds exdssas ; Bacch. 
362 Criicisalum — Crusalo, 687 criiciatum Crasalum ; Mil. 325 
ludo Into, 1425 mittis — tnitis ; Merc. 82 dmens amans, 643 malts 
— malum; Rud. 1225 licet — infelicet — licentia. 

That n had a weak sound and a tendency to disappear before 
certain consonants is a well-known fact. Some interesting remarks 
on this phenomenon by Buecheler may be found in a recent number 
of the Rheinisches Museum, Bd. 37, 1882, pp. 525-9. The dis- 
appearance is most frequent before s, but occurs also before gut- 
turals and dentals. It may be well here to give more fully some 
facts relative to the tradition of the Plautus MSS. in this particular. 

According to Rassow,de Plauti SuhsXantivis, pollictor tor fiollinctor 
occurs Poen. Prol. 63 (Codd. polleclor, Fulgentius pollinctor), and 
Asin. 910 (pollictorem B 1 DJ ,pollictore E). Nonius has pollindorem, 
keeping the nasal as in the case of grandibo (Aul. 49), and he is 
followed by Goetz and Loewe in their edition of 188 1. In Asin. 
276 the same editors follow BDEJ in leaving out the n oipraegnatis. 
In Aul. 163 BDEJ have pregnantem, and Goetz reads praegnantem. 
In Amph. 723 B has pregnati, which Goetz and Loewe adopt 
against pregnanti of DJ. True. 390 Schoell reads with A and B 

1 The adjective grandis is found associated with gradus in the following pas- 
sages: Cure. 118, grandiorem gradum; True. 286, grandi gradu ; Epid. 13, 
gradibus r grandibus ; Pacuvius 37 , fraegrandi gradu. 
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praegnatem {pregnantem CD), and so in 811 where B has preg- 
nati, the rest pregnantem. In all these cases, as Buecheler remarks, 
the influence of the nominative praegnas in bringing about the loss 
of n must be taken into account ; but that n itself had a weak sound 
before t is proved by numerous examples from inscriptions. I 
think, therefore, that Schoell is justified in reading TarUinas True. 
649, with essential agreement on the part of the MSS. and I see no 
good reason why gradibo Aul. 49 should not find a place in the 
text. Degenerate punsters of the present day, when hard pressed, 
take the most shocking liberties with the pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue, and why may not Plautus' miser, for the sake of a 
really good pun, be allowed to yield to a vulgar phonetic tendency. 
That there was a tendency to drop n also before d, the following 
examples, given by Corssen, Voc. I 257, and Schuchardt, Vulg'arl. 
I 106, prove : facieda,faciedos, x Kaledas, Secudus, Secudo, clades- 
tinus, Alexader, quado, eadem for eandem. To these Buecheler 
adds mado for mando from a Devotio. He says, however, 1. c. p. 
526, " Fester war der Nasal vor d ; das Hochlatein duldet so viel 
ich weiss, in keinem Wort ein Schwanken, unwandelbar grando mit 
n gegen x<&afo" But if grando did not become grado, the drop- 
ping out of n may, I think, be established for Gradivus. For this 
surname of Mars the dictionaries give no satisfactory etymology. 
Georges (1879) gives simply "Gradivus (gradior) der (in den 
Kampf) vorschreitende." Harpers' more cautiously " perh. from 
gradtor." This explanation adopted by Preller-Jordan, Romische 
Mythologie, 3te Auf. I, p. 348, is also given by most of the recent 
editors of Vergil who express an opinion (cf. Aen. 3, 35, Forbiger, 
Bryce, Gebhardi, Greenough, 1882). Vanicek, however (1881) 
gives, p. 124, "*gravi-, *grav-divus, Gradivus der gewaltige Gott," 
and so Koch in his Worterbuch zu Vergil. 2 

1 Cf. also Schmidt, Beitrage zu Lat. Sprach- und Lit. Kunde, p. 29. 

a Schwegler, Romische Geschichte, I, p. 229, divides the word thus : "Gra-divus 
d. h. Gott des Wachsthums, von gra = wachsen nahren (nach der Deutung von 
Lassen, Rhein. Mus. 1, 1833, p. 376) vgl. das lat. gr&men das gothische Gras und 
Serv. Aen. XII 119, Marti gramen est consecratutn" Jordan properly rejects 
this explanation. The underlying sense of the word is, however, it seems to 
me, caught. Hartung, Religion der Romer, 1836, 2ter Theil, p. 162, says : 
"Unter den ilbrigen Erklarungen dieses Namens ist keine ungeschickter als 
die neulich von Sanskritgelehrten aufgebrachte, namlich Grandis divus." 
Who the Sanskrit scholars referred to are, I have not been able to ascertain. 
The connection which I hope to establish with grandis is, of course, of a differ- 
ent kind. 
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To the derivation of Gradivus from gradior the quantity offers 
a serious objection. As the dictionaries give no fair idea of the 
frequency with which the word occurs, I give the following statis- 
tics. The following poets always have Gradivus ; after each name 
I add the number of occurrences, 1 Statius (20), Claudian (9), 
Juvenal (2), Seneca (2), Vergil (2), Lucan (1). Gradivus occurs 
six times in Ovid, five times in Valerius Flaccus, and twice in Silius 
Italicus. I give the verses where Gradivus occurs : 

Ovid, Met. VI 427, Et genus a magno ducentem forte Gradivo, 
Val. Flac. V 651, Rumperet irridens strepitumque minasque Gradivi: 
Sil. It. XV 15, Qui consulta ducum ac flagret meliore Gradivo 
XV 337, Moles ilia viri, calidoque habitata Gradivo 

It will thus be seen that Gradivus only occurs at the end of an 
hexameter, while there are forty-nine examples of Gradivus. 

The verb grandire is used of the growth of plants. So Nonius, 
p. 115, explains grandire as grandem facer e, and cites from Varro, 
" Quum aut humus semina concipere non possit, aut recepta non 
reddat, aut edita grandire nequeat," from Attius a similar use of 
pergrandescere, "Fmges prohibet pergrandescere." For grandire 
used as a neuter, the dictionaries cite Cato, R. R. 141, 2. As this 
passage, in connection with the Aulularia verse above discussed, 
first suggested to me the possibility of gradivus being derived from 
grandire, I will give it in full. It is a formal prayer to Mars. 
" Mars pater, te precor, quaesoque uti sies volens propitius mihi, 
domo, familiaeque nostrae quoius rei ergo agrum terram, fundum- 
que meum suovetaurilia circumagi iussi, ut tu morbos visos invi- 
sosque, viduertatem, vastitudinemque calamitates intemperiasque 
prohibessis, defendas averruncesque. Utique tu fruges,frumenta 
vineta virgultaque grandire beneque evenire sinas, pastores, pecua- 
que salva servassis, duisque bonam salutem valetudinemque mihi, 
domo, familiaeque nostrae." Now, as we have from the verb aver- 
runcare Averruncus, i. e. an averting deity, so from grandire we 
have Gra{ri)divus, a deity promoting growth. Preller, Romische 
Mythologie, I, p. 340, has the following note: "Auch der Deus 
Averruncus bei Varro VII 102, Gellius V 12, 14, ist hochst wahr- 
scheinlich Mars." It seems to me evident that in Aen. Ill 35 f. 
Mars is invoked in both capacities as Gra{n)divus presiding over 
the growth oivirgulta (cf. v. 23), and Averruncus, averting threat- 

1 1 have looked up the passages according to the best accessible indices. 
Harpers' cites but one case of Gradivus. 
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ened evil. The passage furnishes a good illustration of Macrobius' 
remark, III 2, 7 : " Est profundam scientiam huius poetae in uno 
saepe reperire verbo, quod fortuito dictum vulgus putaret." 

Multa movsns animo Nymphas venerabar agrestis 
Gradivoraque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis 
Rite secundarent visus omenque levarent. 

I agree with Henry, Aeneidea, Vol. II, p. 362 f., where he com- 
pares Aen. Ill 265 : " di, talem avertite casum," and Lucan, I 635 : 

" di visa secundent 
et fibris sit nulla fides," 

and claims that v. 37 is best interpreted : " make the phenomenon 
propitious and take away bad omen, i. e. any bad omen there may 
have been in the phenomenon "; levarent is essentially averterent, 
and the petition is addressed to Mars Averruncus, while Mars 
Gra(n)divus is properly associated with the Hamadryads, who had 
the trees under their special protection (cf. Preller, Rom. Myth. I, 
p. 336 f.). The original sense of Gra(n)divus was fresh to the 
mind of Vergil, but not to the commentators for whom Mars had 
become pre-eminently the god of war. Hence they groped about 
for etymologies based upon any mere accidental resemblance of 
form, just as Cicero, de Nat. Deorum II 26, 67, explains Mars as 
qui magna vorteret. So in his commentary on the above passage 
Servius says (Thilo, Vol. I, p. 342) "gradivum eovpov "Apja, id est 
exilientem in proelia, quod in bellantibus sit necesse est : aut gra- 
vem deum . . . alii gradivum, quod gradum inferant qui pugnant; 
aut quod inpigre gradiantur, "\alii a graditudine quod hue et illuc 
gradiatur . . . alii gradivum, quia numquam equester; aut a 
gradu dictum (cf. also the additions in D and T as given by Thilo, 
and Isidor, Orig. VIII n, 52). The Epitome of Festus (p. 97, 
Miiller) gives this explanation : " Gradivus Mars appellatus est a 
gradiendo in bello ultro citroque ; sive a vibratione hastae quod 
Graeci dicant Kpabaivav vel ut alii dicunt quia gramine sit ortus, 
quod interpretantur quia corona graminea in re militari maximae 
est honorationis." It should be noted that according to Lindemann, 
Gu. 1 has Grandivus. So, too, in Serv. Comm. in Aen. I 292 
(Thilo, p. 108), "Mars enim cum saevit Gradivus dicitur, cum 
tranquillus est Quirinus," Codex Hamburgensis has Grandivus. 
Priscian (Keil, II, p. 146) gives Gradivus as epithet of Mars, and 
here the Codex Sangallensis has Grandivus. Perhaps when the 
derivation from gramen was first proposed there was still a nasal 
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sound heard in the first syllable of Gradivus. Gram'ndivus pro- 
nounced with the e slurred would not be unlike Gr&divus. If the 
view above set forth of the origin of Gradivus is accepted, and if 
gradibo is received in Aul. 49, it would follow that the a of grandis 
is long by nature. Were it short, it would remain so after the 
extrusion of the n, cf. Taretinas, KaXeSas. As to the etymology of 
grandis itself, whether it has any connection with Ags. great, 
Ahd. groz, Urdeutsch *grauts, as Johannes Schmidt with others 
assert, I do not feel competent to pass any judgment. The con- 
nection assumed by Vanicek of grandis with gravis, Skr. gurti, 
does not seem to me to be clearly established. 

Minton Warren. 



The Bucolic Caesura. 

In the Hermathena, No. VIII, Mr. Tyrrell follows Dr. Maguire 
in throwing doubt upon the commonly accepted theory of the 
bucolic caesura, summing up his conclusion as follows : " The only 
expression of the rule, as far as I know, which really colligates the 
phenomena is that of Dr. Maguire, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and it runs thus : ' When the fourth foot ends with a word, 
the fourth foot must be a dactyl, if there is a stop after the fourth 
foot.'" 

Mr. Tyrrell mentions Marius Victorinus and Terentianus Maurus 
as the authorities for the existing rule, but he does not quote them, 
nor does he allude to a passage in Servius, which to my mind is 
very important as setting the matter in its true light. Before 
considering what is the real import of the ancient grammarians' 
testimony, it will be convenient to quote them in full. 

Servius on Eclogue 1 init. Carmen bucolicum, quod debet quarto 
pede terminare partem orationis. Qui pes si sit dactylus, meliorem 
efficit versum ; ut ' nos patriae fines et dulcia.' Primus etiam pes 
secundum Donatum dactylus esse debet, et terminare partem 
orationis ; ut ' Tityre.' Quam legem Theocritus vehementer 
observat, Vergilius non adeo. The Pseudo-Probus gives the rule 
in a much shorter form. 

Terentianus Maurus, p. 389 (Keil) : 

Pastorale volet cum quis componere carmen, 
tetrametrum absolvat, cui portio demitur ima, 
quae solido a verbo poterit conectere versum. 
bucolicon siquidem talem voluere vocari. 



